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the practical style, and homely, inartificial manner, which 
we should expect from a man bred upon the sea, stating those 
facts, which he had found by his own experience to be the 
most useful, would be much more likely to draw their atten- 
tion ; and in the cabin of a merchantman, might perhaps 
bear some comparison with works, that in their general na- 
ture, were infinitely more valuable. We are sensible that of 
the correctness of the statements, and the soundness of the 
advice given by Capt. Delano, we are not very competent 
judges. We have, however, made inquiries of gentlemen, 
whose experience in these seas ought to give great Weight to 
their opinions, and they inform us, that as far as their knowledge 
extends, the work is generally correct. In many instances 
the observations are very minute, and made with such an air 
of confidence, as would hardly be ventured upon, but by one 
who felt well convinced of their justness. Nor does the au- 
thor hesitate to differ in many instances from very high author- 
ities. With respect to the passage round Cape Horn, con- 
cerning the dangers of which, therehas been much contrari- 
ety of opinion — he takes side with those, who represent its 
hazards to be generally magnified ; and in speaking of the 
harbour of Valparaiso, he asserts that many of the remarks 
made by Vancouver relating to the prevailing winds there, 
in the winter months, and the courses and distances, are in- 
correct, and advances as a reason for the confidence he has 
in his own opinions, that he had " entered, or been in the 
port of Valparaiso, in nearly every month in the year," 
whereas Vancouver was there "but one short visit, of a 
month or two,." Taking into view the nature of the remarks 
made by Capt. Delano, and relying upon the opinion we have 
received of his general correctness, we should think this nar- 
rative might be of some use to seamen, not experienced in 
the voyages he describes ; and tha^ persons who read for 
amusement, and whose taste is not liable to be offended by 
homeliness of style, may be entertained by it. 



Art. XIV. Tales of my Landlord, collected and arranged by 
Jedediah Cleishbotham, school-master and parish clerk of 
Gandercleugh. Edinburgh, four volumes in two. 

We regret we cannot go more fully than our limits will al- 
low us, into an examination of the character of the class of 
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compositions, to which this work belongs. We should be 
willing to divest ourselves of the prerogatives of our office, 
and engage in the inquiry with all the humility becoming 
learners. We are inclined to believe that it and the world 
have much occasion for mutual forgiveness, and that the fair 
neutral ground of reconciliation would be considerably near- 
er the half-way point than most seem willing to suppose. 

In factitious narrative, simply considered, there is doubt- 
less not of necessity any treason ; and if knowledge, of what- 
ever kind, makes its way most surely, when it comes in such 
a form as to excite curiosity, and so fix attention, it should 
seem that moral truth could scarcely be conveyed through any 
other channel, with better prospect of success. The relish 
for works of this species is universal and keen. How un- 
skilfully constructed soever, they never want for readers. 
Yet it is not their best recommendation, that they will carry 
instruction where, if it assumed a soberer garb, it never could 
have reached. It deserves always to be remembered, that 
the easier half is not effected, when the assent of the under- 
standing is gained to moral truth. To be efficient, it must be 
conveyed with impression. It must be made to mingle itself 
with the feelings. It must be enabled in some sense to as- 
sume the strength, and operate with the certainty of impulse. 
Its capacity for enforcing its lessons with such authoritative ef- 
fect, is all which gives that most thorough, though most severe 
of teachers, experience, so clear a superiority over injunction 
or example. Day after day of life, is only setting in more 
conspicuous light, what had always seemed indisputably plain, 
and from its very familiarity had lost its influence. 

Novel writers profess to give copies of life and manners; 
to trace the ever varying modifications of temperament, and 
develop the springs of action ; — and the knowledge of human 
nature is, one only excepted, the most valuable sort of know- 
ledge. If they fall short of their engagement, if they give 
imperfect or distorted representations, the fault is without 
doubt not of the plan, but of the execution. The reputation 
of the writer is answerable, not the character of the class of 
writings. We do not allow much weight to the objection, 
that in order to sustain the requisite measure of interest, such 
representations must be overstrained ; — by which we suppose 
is intended that the distinctions of merit and fortune must be 
drawn more definitively than reality ever draws them ; — -both 
because we doubt if there be produced by authentick history a 
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much more vivid impresssion of reality, and because, allow- 
ing all for this, which any can be disposed to claim for it, 
we conceive that it is more than balanced by the selection of 
topicks, which the nature of fictitious narrative admits. 
The whole territory of invention may be lawfully ranged for 
incidents proper to forward the design ; and nothing extra- 
neous need be introduced to mar its symmetry, and dissipate 
its effect. If in real history we could be assured of the fidel- 
ity of the copy, the advantage still would be the same, which 
a fancy landscape has over a sketch from nature. The truth 
of the imitation in the one would be a separate claim on at- 
tention, notwithstanding the confusing incongruity of its 
parts. But the unity of effect, the distinctness of expression 
in the other, could not but engage a more animated interest. 
An occasion for the application of a generous principle may 
probably never present itself, similar to that by which it had 
been formed. But this is nothing, so that the disposition be 
but cherished. If we never have opportunity to sacrifice 
rank and fortune like Glenthorn, or love like Theodore, to 
duty, not a day passes that duty does not demand some effort, 
or the heroick spirit of self-devotion may not find room to 
act. And we should begin to despair of a mind, which could 
retain its selfishness unshaken by representations such as 
these. 

We are not to learn that many very pernicious works have 
been written, which must be ranged under the head of nov- 
els ; nor do we care to task ourselves with a refutation of 
the stale sophism that the perversion of an instrument is rea- 
son against its use. If they have made many sentimental- 
ists, and some libertines, it is only the more desirable that a 
weapon so efficient may be managed by faithful hands. It 
was a thing to be expected that a class of works, level to the 
capacities, and addressing itself to the curiosity of all, should 
have sought for popularity wherever it promised to be found ; 
that such men of abilities as were better pleased to make 
their gifts profitable to themselves than to society, should, 
in this as in other trades, have been little scrupulous as to the 
means of making their calling gainful ; that here, as else- 
where, it should have been made an objecttosuit every descrip- 
tion of customers with the commodity which their tastes re- 
quired. For a similar reason, but more perhaps, from the 
tincture which the earliest romances took from the existing 
state of manners, extravagant deference has been demanded 
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to the omnipotence of love, and not unfrequently there may 
have been ascribed to it something like a dispensing power. 
We do not now recollect an instance, among the higher class- 
es of novels, off a fable constructed without its aid. But fif- 
ty years ago it would not have been thought a very prudent 
experiment to leave it out of a dramatick plot. Home 
wrote his tragedy of Douglas, and it was found that a play, 
and a good play, might be composed, and the heroine be a 
wife and mother. 

We incline on the whole to believe that the question as to 
the character of works of fictitious history is, strictly speak- 
ing, a question of fact ; and that if there are works of this 
description, honestly designed and executed with judgment, 
they form a large accession not more to the stock of harm- 
less entertainment, than to the means of culture of the under- 
standing and the heart. We wish the more that we had 
greater confidence in this belief, because, whatever be their 
influence, it is destined, we conceive, to do much towards de- 
termining the character of the age. If they really may work 
extensive good, the time appears to have come for their ben- 
efits to be realized. They have gained a circulation not 
paralleled by any other class of compositions in the history 
of letters. The saying of one who was no novice in the sci- 
ence of human nature, that < he cared not what laws a peo- 
ple were governed by, so he had but the making of their bal- 
lads,' may at this time be applied with yet fuller significance 
to them. And what is very auspicious, as they have grown 
in popularity, they have assumed a higher character. Na- 
ture has been drawn in all its phases as variously shaded 
by the accidents of country, character, and rank ; fidelity to 
the original has been made a strict condition bf celebrity, 
and the views exhibited of life have become almost beyond 
comparison more philosophical and just; love has been 
practically admitted to form but a part, and not a very large 
part, of the concerns of existence ; and for the most part pu- 
rity of moral design is accounted a thing of moment. It is 
among the distinguishing glories of the age, that some of the 
most accomplished minds it has produced have not disdained 
to employ themselves, in this region of literary ground, in 
making the homely rules of ordinary duty intelligible and 
interesting to the least improved, and recommending them by 
the attractions in which the eloquence of simplicity and feel- 
ing is always able to array them. Romance, so to speak, has 
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left the castle and the forest for the cottage and the work- 
shop, and its path may be traced by a line of fertility and 
verdure. We ascribe no small part of the generally im- 
proved state of morals among the labouring classes in the moth- 
er country, to the condescending exertions of Miss Edge worth 
and Miss More. The Cheap Repository Tracts, especially, of 
the latter most estimable person, by their influence in promoting 
habits of economy and industry, did as much, we apprehend, 
towards stemming the revolutionary torrent, when it threat- 
ened the overthrow of rational liberty in its last transatlan- 
tick retreat, as all the precautions of Pitt, and the terrours 
of the king's attorney-general. Strange as the scheme 
would have been thought a century ago, it has even been 
attempted in this projecting age to make fictitious history a 
vehicle of religious truth.* The experiment has not yet 
been fairly tried, and it would be but presumption to pre- 
dict its failure. We think there is less danger that the 
union will be found impracticable, than that, with what- 
ever success it he effected, such works will not find read- 
ers. Those who might be expected to favour them most 
will be disposed to resort rather to other sources of instruc- 
tion ; and it is not to be disguised that the mass of novel- 
readers are readers only for amusement. There is danger 
of driving them away by so grave a pretension. Their mor- 
al nutriment, to be received, must be all insinuated. They 
must be taught and amended, while they imagine they are 
only entertained. 

The author ofWaverley, of Guy Mannering, and the An- 
tiquary, is among the most popular novelists of this age of nov- 
els. He has reached this rank over obstacles such as would 
have been fatal to any but a genius of the highest order. His 
professed purpose has heen to illustrate at different stages a 
state of manners formed in the conflict of causes very pecu- 
liar, — the remnant of the baronial system on the one hand, 
and tl»e encroachments of a fanatical spirit of revolution on 
the other j — manners marked by singularities as striking as 
the influences under which they grew were opposite, and of 
which scarce a ruin remains to shew the truth of the likeness. 
It was further necessary that much of the business of the 

* Coelebs, Discipline, Self-Control, et al. h. m. 

Vol. V. No. 3. 34 
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scene should be conducted in a barbarous dialect, familiar 
to but few even in the sister kingdom, and little better than 
heathen Greek to all beyond the limits of the empire. 

These are difficulties inseparable from the design ; but as 
if reckless of them, and disdaining to distrust his powers, 
this writer has wilfully heaped impediments in the way of 
his success, and ventured, without apology and with some- 
thing like defiance, on faults such as only the most signal ex- 
cellencies could redeem. He has great resources, but evi- 
dently little care in their selection. His stories interest, not 
generally from the nature of the incidents that compose 
them, still less from the skill with which they are combined, 
but from the spirit, the eloquence, with which they are told. 
The reader finds himself instantly engaged, and is hurried 
forward with such speed, as leaves him no time to look about 
him, and observe that he journeys much through by-paths, 
and that great part of his travel helps him but little on his 
way. This is less the fault of Waverley than of the other 
works ; but in all it is more or less matter of regret, when, 
as we grow more familiar with tiie ground, we find ourselves 
at leisure to remark it. Another great blemish is the not 
unfrequent introduction of the marvellous into a plot of re- 
cent times, if not to help out the catastrophe, at any rate to 
multiply the instruments of interest, and so secure an addi- 
tional class of admirers, not indeed of the most discriminat- 
ing character ; — an errour only differing in degree from that 
of a dramatist, who should group the furies of Euripides 
with the Merry Wives of Windsor, or introduce the ghost in 
Adelmorn into the Highland Reel. To cut short the cata- 
logue of his ill deserts, — his dialogue, though equalling in 
its best estate the happiest efforts of Miss Burney or Miss 
Edgeworth, and throwing all others quite into the shade, yet 
not seldom approaches too nearly, if it does not often invade 
the limits of vulgarity. 

These are the faults of this author, and such a load they 
make as only a literary Atlas could support. Abundant as 
they ai'e, they scarcely qualify the praise extorted by his 
merits. His carelessness, while it leaves the critick much to 
cavil at, does not allow the reader for amusement only, to dis- 
cover that he has any thing to regret. It is always the 
carelessness of a thoroughly accomplished man, conscious 
that be he negligent as he will, he cannot but be graceful. 
His unequalled power of giving interest, by his manner of 
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narrating it, to a story for the most part not skilfully con- 
trived, is not more admirable than his fertility in illustra- 
tion the vivacity of his descriptions of scenery and man- 
ners, and his philosophical insight into the mysteries of 
character and motives as they are mutually modified. The 
state of society he describes is one, of which we not only 
know absolutely nothing, but so widely remote from our 
own, or any we have read of elsewhere, that it is no easy 
thing to form a conception of it as really existing, when ever 
so happily described. Yet we cannot but observe that it 
supposes no ingredients, other than what actually belong to 
the human composition ; and no room is left us to doubt of 
its reality, 'for if nature did not furnish the study, how came 
the picture so spirited and consistent, yet at the same time 
so peculiar ? His descriptions of natural objects are all poe- 
try. In this art he never had his superiour. And all these 
other excellencies are set off and adorned by the inimitable 
versatility, the strength, liveliness, humour, and pathos of 
his dialogue j— we use the word always not in its most re- 
stricted technical sense ; — never flagging in circumstances 
the most unpropitious ; preserving with scrupulous nicety the 
proprieties of situation and character, and as it ' shifts from 
grave to gay,' alternately convulsing the reader with laugh- 
ter, and melting him to tears. 

We have stated what seem to us the most prominent pecu- 
liaritit A of the author of these extraordinary productions. 
They all, blemishes and beauties, appear in so marked a 
manner in the work before us, that we have no hesitation in 
asserting its fraternal affinity with them, though no hint is 
given on the title page of such relationship. It consists of 
two tales ; the first of which occupies but half of one of the 
volumes. The scene is laid in Scotland, a hundred years after 
the union of the crowns. The title of ' the black dwarf is fur- 
nished by the principal character. We shall not give the story, 
both because we wish to induce all our readers, who have not 
already' done so, to gather it for themselves, and because, as 
we should tell it, it would be a very unfair sample of the mer- 
it of the work. In our hands, we fear it would be likely to 
assume something like the attitude of the adversary at the 
ear of Eve, and only an enchanted touch could swell it into 
fair proportion. In other points it does not shame its de- 
scent, and there are touches of pathos in it, not unworthy of 
the author of Waverley. 
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The personage, who gives his name to the tale, first ap- 
pears to Earnscliff and Elliot — we must speak as if they 
and our readers were already acquainted — as they are pass- 
ing home from a hunt over a desert heath. 1 To this spot, 
some popular legends were attached, which quelled the spir- 
its of the latter, his courage being, like Ajax's, of that dis- 
creet sort, which bears itself most bravely in the day-light. 

" The object which alarmed the young farmer in the middle of 
his valorous protestations, startled for a moment even his less 
prejudiced companion. The moon, which had arisen during their 
conversation, was, in the phrase of that country, wading or strug- 
ling with clouds, and shed only a doubtful and occasional light; 
By one of her beams, which streamed upon the great granite col- 
umn, to which they now approached, they discovered a form, ap- 
parently human, but of a size much less than ordinary, which mo- 
ved slowly among the large gray stones, not like a person intend- 
ing to journey onward, but with the slow, irregular, flitting move- 
ment of a being who hovers around some spot of melancholy re- 
collection, uttering also, from time to time, a sort of indistinct 
muttering sound." 

" The height of the object, which seemed even to decrease as they 
approached it, seemed to be under four feet, and its form, so far 
as the imperfect light afforded them the means of discerning, was 
very nearly as broad as long, or rather of a spherical shape, which 
could only be occasioned by some strange personal deformity. 
The young sportsman hailed this extraordinary appearance twice 
without receiving any answer, or attending to the pinches by which 
his companion endeavoured to intimate that their best course was 
to walk on, without giving farther disturbance to a being of such 
singular and preternatural exteriour. To the third repeated de- 
mand of 'Who are you? What do you here at this hour of 
night?' — a voice replied, whose shrill, uncouth, and dissonant 
tones made Elliot step two paces back and startled even his com- 
panion, ' Pass on your way, and ask nought at them that ask 
nought at you.' 

" ' What do you do here so far from shelter ? Are you benight- 
ed on your journey ? Will you follow us home ?' (' God forbid,' 
ejaculated Hobbie Elliot, involuntarily,) and I will give you a 
lodging.' 

" ' I would sooner lodge by myself in the deepest of the Tarras- 
flow,' again whispered Hobbie. 

" ' Pass on your way,' rejoined the figure, the harsh tones of 
his voice still more exalted by passion. ' I want not your gui- 
dance — I want not your lodging— it is five years since my head 
was under a human roof, an' I trust it was for the last time.' 
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« « He is mad,' said Earnscliff— < He has a look of auld Hum- 
phrey Ettercap, the tinker, that perished in this very moss about 
five years syne,' answered his superstitious companion; 'but 
Humphrey was na that awfu' big in the bouk.' 

" « Pass on your way,' reiterated the object of their curiosity, 
' the breath of your human bodies poisons the air around me— 
the sound of your human voices goes through my ears like sharp 
bodkins.' 

" ' Lord safe us !' said Hobbie, < that the dead should bear sio 
fearfu' ill-will to the living ! — his saul maun be in a puir way, 
I'm jealous.' 

" ' Come, my friend,' said Earnscliff, ' you seem to suffer un- 
der some strong affliction ; common humanity will not allow us 
to leave you here.' 

" ' Common humanity !' exclaimed the being, with a scornful 
laugh that sounded like a shriek, ' where got ye that catchword — 
that noose for woodcocks — that common disguise for man-traps— 
that bait which the wretched idiot who swallows, will soon find 
covers a hook with barbs ten times sharper than those you lay 
for the animals which you murder for your luxury !' 

" ' I tell you, my friend,' again replied Earnscliff, ' you are in- 
capable to judge of your own situation — you will perish in this 
wilderness, and we must, in compassion, force you along with 
us.' 

" ' I'll hae neither hand nor foot in't,' said Hobbie ; ' let the 
ghaist take his ain way, for God's sake.' 

" ' My blood be on my own head, if I perish here,' said the fig- 
ure ; and, observing Earnscliff meditating to lay hold on him, he 
added, ' and your blood be upon yours, if you touch but the skirt 
of my garments to infect me with the taint of mortality!* 

" Ihe moon shone more brightly as he spoke thus, and Earnscliff 
observed that he held out his right hand armed with some wea- 
pon of offence, which glittered in the cold ray like the blade of a 
long knife, or the barrel of a pistol. It would have been madness 
to persevere in his attempt upon a being thus armed, and holding 
such desperate language, especially as it was plain he would have 
but little aid from his companion, who had fairly left him to settle 
matters with the apparition as he could, and had proceeded a few 
paces on his way homeward. Earnscliff, therefore, turned and 
followed Hobbie, after looking back towards the supposed mani- 
aek, who, as if raised to frenzy by the interview, roamed wildly 
areund the great stone, exhausting his voice in shrieks and impre- 
cations that thrilled wildly along the waste heath." 

They visit him again the following day, and his unpre- 
possessing exteriour is described more particularly. 
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" The being whom he addressed raised his eyes with a ghastly 
stare, and getting up from his stooping posture, stood beforethem 
in all his native deformity. His head was of uncommon size, 
covered with a fell of shaggy hair, partly grizzled with age ; his 
eye-brows, shaggy and prominent, overhung a pair of small, dark, 
piercing eyes, set far back in their sockets, that rolled with a 
portentous wildness, indicative of partial insanity. The rest of 
his features were of the coarse, rough -hewn stamp, with which a 
painter would equip a giant in a romance, to which was added, 
the wild, irregular, and peculiar expression so often seen in the 
countenances of those whose persons are deformed. , His body, 
thick and square, like that of a man of middle size, was mounted 
upon two large feet ; but nature seemed to have forgotten the 
legs and the thighs, or they were so very short as to be hidden by 
the dress which we wore. His arms were long and brawny, fur- 
nished with two muscular hands, and were uncovered in the ea- 
gerness of his labour, were shagged with coarse black hair. It 
seemed as if nature had originally intended the separate parts of 
his body to be the members of a giant, but had afterwards capri- 
ciously assigned them to the person of a dwarf, so ill did the 
length of his arms and the iron strength of his frame correspond 
with the shortness of his stature. His clothing was a sort of 
coarse brown tunick, like a monk's frock, girt round him with a 
belt of seal-skin. On his head he had a cap made of badger's 
skin, or some other rough fur, which added considerably to the 
grotesque effect of his whole appearance, and overshadowed fea- 
tures, whose habitual expression seemed that of sullen malignant 
misanthropy." 

It is hard to excite in a good mind any feelings in unison 
with a character like this. The attempt, from its difficulty, 
was worthy of the author , and if he has not fully succeeded, 
he has not wholly failed. The misanthropy has nothing 
distinguishing ; it is the misanthropy of Timon and Pen- 
ruddock. But Timon is repulsive ; nothing reconciles us to 
him but his death ; and Penruddock, we think, has been made 
inconsistent, in order to put him within the range of sympa- 
thy. No such fault is here. Injuries are accumulated, till 
wc are forced to make allowance for reaction ; and we are 
taught to pity till wc are almost ready to forgive. The caus- 
es which bowed down, and finally crushed a proud and ar- 
dent mind, arc very powerfully imagined. *He was born to 
all the gifts of rank and fortune ; with feelings keen, disin- 
terested and confiding, and an understanding capable of any 
culture. The sense of his deformity, however, « haunted him 
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like a phantom.' He felt more than all the severity of his 
destiny, and determined to unite himself with the human 
family, by becoming a universal benefactor. His generosity 
was profuse, but indiscriminating ; < the bounty which flowed 
from a source so capricious was often abused, and his confi- 
dence frequently betrayed ;' « the domestick whom he had 
bred from infancy, made mouths at him as he stood behind his 
chair ;'■' « the scoff of the rabble, and the sneer of the yet more 
brutal vulgar of his own rank, was to him agony and break- 
ing on the wheel.' His wounded affections had been taught 
to cling about one, who appeared able to estimate, worthy to 
deserve, and willing to requite them ; and the second place 
in them was held by a friend, whom assiduous kindness seem- 
ed to have rendered grateful. His marriage, for which the 
day had been appointed, was delayed by the death of his pa- 
rents. The second period fixed on had nearly arrived, when 
' in an evil hour, at the earnest request and intreaty of his 
friend, they joined a general party, where men of different 
political opinions were mingled.' A fray ensued, and he 
saved his friend's life at the expense of that of his antagonist. 
The consequence was a year's imprisonment. The irrita- 
bility of a diseased imagination was now aggravated by the 
inflictions of remorse ; and he only lived in the hope of form- 
ing, with his wife and friend, « a society, encircled by which 
he might dispense with more extensive communication with 
the world.'' Before the term of his imprisonment expired, 
his mistress was the wife of him, in whose defence he had in- 
curred the punishment and the memory of murder. ' It was 
as if the last cable, at which the vessel rode, had suddenly 
parted, and left her abandoned to all the wild fury • of the 
tempest.' A fit of insanity rendered temporary confinement 
necessary, but it was needlessly protracted, to retain the 
management of his estates. When released at length, < free- 
dom and wealth were unable to restore the equipoise of his 
mind, over which remorse and misanthropy now assumed in 
appearance an unbounded authority.' 

This appears to us a most striking and original conception. 
A high, generous spirit, — courting sympathy, — living on af- 
fection, — yet pent within a covering, whose uncouthness en- 
tails on it those evils, more intolerable than any which make 
the stated penalty of guilt — derision and disgust ; struggling 
to assert its claim to kindred with humanity, by acts of pro- 
fuse and undistinguishing kindness, and finding atrocitj 
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where it looked for devotedness, and desertion where it had 
reposed its hopes, presents an object of unmingled misery, 
which finds its way to the bottom of the heart. 

We suppose no one reads this tale, but regrets that a lar- 
ger edifice has not been raised on so noble a foundation as 
the leading character had furnished. Besides what we have 
noticed, there are parts of rare merit. The contrast be- 
tween Hobbie's elation of heart as he goes home for the re- 
ward of his honest attachment, and his despair when he finds 
how different a reception had been prepared for him, is drawn 
with great effect. His generous anxiety to pacify the indig- 
nation of the Recluse, at his involuntary offence, and his pi- 
ous care, when his friend had disappeared, of every thing 
which he had loved, are strokes of native pathos. For the 
characters — the Recluse, Hobbie, and the matron have mo- 
nopolized the powers of the author. That of Mr. Vere, we 
apprehend, is a combination of qualities, which can scarcely 
come together in nature. Too little is seen of the heroine, 
and that little does not make us impatient for more. Earns- 
cliff is a good marksman, but almost as dull a lover as De 
Wilton, or Malcolm Graeme ; and Ratcliffe, Mareschal, Sir 
Frederick, Miss Ilderton and the rest, are much such com- 
positions as nature * manufactures, when she makes a gross.* 

We have only room for one extract more. It decribes the 
first meeting of Elliot and his family after their misfortune. 
The whole scene from which it is taken is perhaps the most 
touching in the book. 

" The meeting between Hobbie and his family was in^he highest 
degree affecting. His sisters threw themselves upon him, and al- 
most stifled him with their caresses, as if to prevent his looking 
round to distinguish the absence of one yet more beloved. 

" i God help thee, my son ! He can help, when worldly trust is 
a broken reed.' — Such was the welcome of the matron to her , un- 
fortunate grandson. He looked eagerly round, holding two of 
his sisters by the hand, while the third hung about his neck — ' I 
see you: I count you: my grandmother, Lillias, Jean, and An- 

not ; but where is ' he hesitated, and then continued, as with 

an effort, — < Where is Grace ? Surely this is not a time to hide 
herself frae me : there's nae time for daffing now.' 

" ' brother !' and ' Our poor Grace !' was the only answer his 
questions could procure, till his grandmother rose up, and gently 
disengaging him from the weeping girls, led him to a seat, and, 
with the affecting serenity which sincere piety, like oil sprinkled 
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on the waves, can throw over the most acute feelings, she said 
< My bairn, when thy grandfather was killed in the wars, and left 
me with six orphans around me with scarce bread to eat, or a roof 
to cover us, I had strength, — not of mine own : but I had strength 

fiven me to say, the Lord's will be done ! My son, our peaceful 
ouse was last night broken into by moss-troopers, armed and 
masked ; they have taken and destroyed all, and carried off our 
dear Grace ; — pray for strength to say, His will be done.' 

"'Mother! mother! urge me not; I cannot: not now: Tama 
sinful man, and of a hardened race.— Masked ! armed ! Grace 
carried off! Gi'e me my sword, and my father's knapsack : I will 
have vengeance, if I should go to the pit of darkness to seek it!' 

" ' U my bairn ! my bairn ! be patient under the rod. Who 
knows when he may lift his hand off from us ? Young Earnscliff, 
heaven bless him, has ta'en the chase, with Davie of Stenhouse, 
and the first comers. I cried to let house and plenishing burn, 
and follow the reivers to recover Grace, and Earnscliff and his 
men were ower the Fell within three hour after the deed. God 
bless him; he's a real Earnscliff: he's his father's true son: a 
leal friend.' 

"' A true friend, indeed ; God bless him!' exclaimed Hobbie; 
' let's on and away, and take the chase after him.' 

" « O, my child, before you run on danger, let me hear you but 
say, His will be done !' 

" ' Urge me not, mother, not now.' He was rushing out, when, 
looking back, he observed his grandmother make a mute attitude 
of affliction. He returned hastily, threw himself into , her arms, 
and said, < Yes, mother, I can say, His will be done, since it will 
comfort you. 

" i May He go forth : may He go forth with you, my dear bairn ; 
and O, may He give you cause to say on your return, His name 
be praised !' 

" ' Farewell, mother ! farewell, my dear sisters !' exclaimed El- 
liot, and rushed out of the house." 

The scejne of the second tale also, which is called, for rea- 
sons somewhat whimsical, * Old Mortality,' is laid in Scot- 
land, and chiefly in the reign of Charles II. It begins with 
the assassination of the Archbishop of St. Andrews, by a par- 
ty of Covenanters, and terminates with the battle of Killie- 
crankie in the first year of William III. Of this period, how- 
ever, of about ten years, all except two or three months 
is passed by the principal character on the continent, and we 
know nothing further of what occurs to any of the persons 
concerned during his absence, than they sec fit mutually to 
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communicate at his return. Morton, the fortunate suitor of 
the piece, and of course by prescriptive right the' hero, is the 
orphan son of a soldier, who had served Cromwell against 
the king, and afterwards the king against the rebels. He 
had been educated in presbyterian principles, and in little 
else, by a careful uncle, who loved the kirk better than the 
king, the king as well as the covenant, and his coffers bet- 
ter than either. Possessing, however, a noble spirit, and an 
understanding so happily constituted as to be able to neutral- 
ize the usual effects of a faulty education, the mind of young 
Morton had advanced with rapid, though timid steps, and 
lie became wise and accomplished, without having suspected 
it. « He had inherited from his father an undaunted cour- 
age, and a firm and uncompromising detestation of oppres- 
sion, whether in politicks or religion. But his enthusiasm 
was unsullied by fanatical zeal, and unleavened by the 
sourness of the puritanical spirit.' The paralyzing sense of 
dependence, however, and an ingenuous diffidence, the natur- 
al consequence in such a mind of limited facilities for expand- 
ing itself, had, hitherto, hung like a clog about his virtue, « fet- 
tering though unseen, and heavy, though it clanked not,' 
Thus barred from the path of honour, he had turned into that 
of love, and found a more enlivening warmth than that of the 
sun of glory in the bright blue eyes of Edith Bellenden. 

Returning from a wappen-schaw, or county muster, at 
which his first ambition had been gratified by winning the 
proud title of Captain of the popinjay, Morton falls in with 
Balfour of Burley, fresh from the murder of the primate. As 
they come to a pass, by which Burley had expected to gain 
the hills, and join the covenanters who had collected in some 
force, he is warned that the path is ambushed, and that no 
means of safety are left him, but in concealment for the night. 
Unwilling to bring danger on his uncle or form any connex- 
ions for himself with so desperate an adventurer, Morton hes- 
itates how to act, till the stern fanatick demands his protec- 
tion as due to the pi'eserver of his father's life. In the course 
of a conversation, in which Burley attempts before they part 
to draw his host over to the discontented party, the distrust 
which sometimes comes over him of the reality of that influ- 
ence, under which he professes to act, 1s thus expressed. 

ut Young man,' returned Balfour, 'you are already weary of 
me, and would be yet more so, perchance, did you know the task 
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upon which I have heen lately put. And I wonder not that it 
should be so, for there are times when I am weary of myself. 
Think you not it is a sore trial for flesh and blood to be called 
upon to execute the righteous judgments of Heaven, while we are 
yet in the body, and retain that blinded sense and sympathy for 
carnal suffering which makes our own flesh thrill when we strike 
a gash upon the body of another ? And think you, that when 
some prime tyrant has been removed from his place, the instru- 
ments of his punishment can at all times look back on their 
share in his downfall with firm and unshaken nerves ? Must they 
not sometimes question even the truth of that inspiration which 
they have felt and acted undei ? Must they not sometimes doubt 
the origin of that strong impulse with which their prayers for heav- 
enly direction under difficulties have been inwardly answered and 
confirmed, and confuse, in their disturbed apprehensions, the res- 
ponses of truth itself with some strong delusion of the enemy ?" 

Weary of wearing out a life without object, and witnessing 
publick miseries which he cannot redress, Morton resolves to 
go abroad, and win his fortune by his sword. The opposi- 
tion of his uncle discourages him for the present, and the fol- 
lowing day his motions arc left still less at his own disposal. 
The family of Milnwood are surprised by a visit from a par- 
ty of the life-guards, under the command of Sergeant Both- 
well, who afterwards makes some figure in the story. Mor- 
ton confesses that, ignorant of the crime of his guest, he had 
given shelter, unknown to his uncle, to one of the proscribed 
assassins of the primate. But a timely application of the 
guineas of the thrifty laird is about to procure his release, 
when the strenuous testimony raised against ' the man of 
sin, even the scarlet man,' by an ancient denizen of the 
lands of Tillietudlem, — the feudal residence of the grandmother 
of Edith, — who had been dismissed from that loyal house for 
contumacy, and found shelter under the roof-tree of Miln- 
wood, leaves the complaisant officer no pretence for selling 
an indulgence, and Morton is carried away prisoner to Til- 
lietudlem. 

By the resources of her handmaid, Edith discovers the 
stranger, who at his own request had been disguised, to be 
no other than him she would least have wished it to be ; and 
with the ready ingenuity of love, contrives without disclosing 
her own interest in the result to call to the castle her uncle, 
Major Bellenden, from whose friendship for Morton she con- 
ceived some hope. The following morning Colonol Grahame 
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of Claverhonse arrives at the tower, at the head of his reg- 
iment of dragoons, on his way to disperse the rebels on Lou- 
don, Hill. The description of this heroick butcher, better 
known in history by his title of Viscount Dundee, is in the 
best manner of the author. 

" Grahame of Claverhouse was in the prime of life, rather low of 
stature, and slightly, though elegantly, formed ; his gesture, lan- 
guage, and manners, were those of one whose life had been spent 
among the noble and the gay. His features exhibited even femin- 
ine regularity. An oval face, a straight and wellformed nose, 
dark hazel eyes, a complexion just sufficiently tinged with brown 
to save it from the charge of effeminacy, a short upper lip, curved 
upward like that of a Grecian statue, and slightly shaded by small 
imistachios of light brown, joined to a profusion of long curled 
locks of the same colour, which fell down on each side of nis face, 
contributed to form such a countenance as limners love to paint 
and ladies to look upon 

" The severity of his character, as well as the higher attributes 
of undaunted and enterprising valour which even his enemies 
were compelled to admit, lay concealed under an exteriour which 
seemed adapted to the court or the saloon rather than to the field. 
The same gentleness and gaiety of expression which reigned in his 
features seemed to inspire his actions and gestures ; and, on the 
whole, he was generally esteemed, at first sight, rather qualified 
to be the votary of pleasure than of ambition. But under this soft 
exteriour was hidden a spirit unbounded in daring and in aspir- 
ing, yet cautious and prudent as that of Machiavel himself. Fro- 
found in politicks, and imbued, of course, with that disregard for 
individual rights which its intrigues usually generate, this leader 
was cool and collected in danger, fierce and ardent in pursuing 
success, careless of death himself, and ruthless in inflicting it up- 
on others. Such are the characters formed in times of civil dis- 
cord, when tha highest qualities, perverted by party -spirit, and 
inflamed by habitual opposition, are too often combined with vices 
and excesses which deprive them at once of their merit and of 
their lustre." 

Mrs. Dennison's talents are again put in requisition, and 
Edith visits her lover in his dudgeon. Claverhouse resolves 
to shew him no mercy. The remonstrances of Major Bal- 
lenden, and the entreaties of Lady Margaret,' — who, with all 
her antipathy to whigs, was not so blood-thirsty as she 
would have it believed, — are equally unavailing, and Morton 
is at last with difficulty rescued by the influence of Lord E- 
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vandale, his rival for the favour of Miss Bellenden, exerted 
at her instance. He is carried away prisoner with the regi- 
ment, as well as Mause, whose testimony had brought him 
into thrall, and who, with her son Cuddie, and < the pre- 
cious Mr. Gabriel Kettledrummle,' had been brought off as 
trophies by a party employed in the dispersion of a conven- 
ticle. « The parson and the old woman,' being in the good 
judgment of Serjeant Bothwell ' the fittest company for each 
other,' are indulged in pursuing their journey side by side. 
They do not go far before the full cauldron of their zeal boils 
over. 

" At first, the aged pair of sufferers had been contented to con- 
dole with each other in smothered expressions of complaint and 
indignation ; but the sense of their injuries became more pungent - 
ly aggravated, as they communicated with each other, and they 
became at length unable to suppress their ire. 

" ' Woe, woe, and a threefold woe unto you, ye bloody and vi- 
olent persecutors !' exclaimed the Reverend Gabriel Kettle- 
drummle — ' Woe, and threefold woe unto you, even to the break- 
ing of seals, the blowing of trumpets, and the pouring forth of 
vials!' 

" < Ay — ay — a black cast to a' their ill-fa'ar'd faces, and the out- 
side o'the loof to them at the last day,' echoed the shrill counter- 
tenour of Mause, falling in like the Second part of a catch. 

" ' I tell you,' continued the divine, ' that your rankings and 
your ridings — your neighings and your prancings — your bloody, 
barbarous, and inhuman cruelties — your benumbing, deadening, 
and debauching the consciences of poor creatures by oaths, soul- 
damning and self-contradictory, have risen from earth to Heaven 
like a foul and hideous outcry of perjury for hastening the wrath 
to come hugh ; hugh ! hugh !' 

" ' And I say,' cried Mause, in the game tone, and nearly at the 
same time, ' that wi' this auld breath o'mine, and it's sair ta'en 
down wi' the asthmaticks and this rough trot'— — » 

" ' De'il gin they wad gallop,' said Cuddie, { wad it but gar her 
baud her tongue.' 

" ' Wi' this auld and brief breath,' continued Mause, ' will I 
testify against the backslidings, defections, defalcations, and de- 
clinings of the land — against the grievances and the causes of 
wrath.' 

" ' Peace, I pr'ythee — Peace, good woman,' said the preacher, 
who had just recovered from a violent fit of coughing, and found 
his own anathema borne down by Mause's better wind, ' peace, 
and take not the word out of the mouth of a servant of the altar. 
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—I say, I uplift my voice and tell ye, that before the play is played 
out — ay, before this very sun gaes down, ye sail learn that neither a 
desperate Judas, like your prelate Sliarpe that's gone to his place ; 
nor -a sanctuary -breaking Holofernes, tike bloody-minded Claver- 
house ; nor an ambitious Diotrepb.es, like the lad Evandale ; nor 
a covetous and warld -following Demas, like him they ca' Serjeant 
Bothwell, that makes every wife's plack and her meal-ark his 
ain ; neither your carabines, nor your pistols, nor your broadswords, 
nor your horses, nor your saddles, bridles, sarcingles, nose-bags, 
nor martingales, shall resist the arrows that are whetted and the 
bow that is bent against you.' 

" ' That shall they never, I trow,' echoed Mause ; ' castaways 
are they ilk ane o' them — besoms of destruction, fit only to be 
flung into the fire when they have sweepit the filth out o' the 
temple — whips of small cords knotted for the chastisement of 
those wha like their warldly gudes and gear better than the Cross 
or the Covenant, but when that wark's done, only meet to mak 
latchets to the de'il's brogues.' 

** ' Fiend hae me,' said Cuddie, addressing himself to Morton, 
'if I dinna think our mither preaches as well as the minister! — 
But it's a sair pity o' his hoast, for it aye comes on just when he's 
at the best o't, and that lang routing he made air this morning is 
sair again him too— De'il an I care if he wad roar her dumb, and 
than he wad hae't a' to answer for himsel — It's lucky the road's 
rough, and the troopers are no taking muckle tent to what they 
say wi' the rattling o' the horses feet ; but an' we were anes on 
salt grund, we'll hear news o' a' this.' 

« Cuddie's conjectures were but too true. The words of the 
prisoners had not been much attended to while drowned by the 
clang of the horses hoofs on a rough and stony road ; but they 
now entered upon the moorland, where the testimony of the two 
zealous captives lacked this saving accompaniment. And, ac- 
cordingly, no sooner had their steeds begun to tread heath and 
green sward, and Gabriel Kettledrummle had again raised his 
voice with, ' Also I uplift my song like that of a pelican in the 
wilderness'—— 

" ' And 1 mine,' had issued from Mause, ' like a sparrow on the 
house-tops'' 

" When,' < Hollo, ho !' cried the corporal from the rear ; ' rein 
up your tongues, or I'll clap a martingale on them.' 

" ' I will no't peace at the commands of the profane,' said Ga- 
briel. 

'• ' Nor I neither,' said Mause, ' for a bidding of no earthly pots- 
herd, though it be painted as red as a brick of the Tower of Ba- 
bel, and ca'itsel a corporal.' 
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This may serve for a specimen of the author's comick 
powers. The speeches of the same zealous testifier which 
at Milnwoqd lost Morton his liberty are still better, but we 
cannot give them entire, and a selection would be difficult. — 
Pursuing their march, they come in view of the position of 
the insurgents on Loudon Hill, and a battle ensues, in which 
the king's troops are totally routed. It is described with in- 
finite spirit. We have not room for the whole but cannot 
forbear to extract what follows. 

" Bothwell had his own disadvantages to struggle with. His 
detour to the right had not escaped the penetrating observation 
of Burley, who made a corresponding movement with the left wing 
of the mounted insurgents, so that when Bothwell, after riding a 
considerable way up the valley, found a place at which the bog 
could be passed, though with some difficulty, he perceived he was 
still in front of a superiour enemy. His daring character was in 
no degree checked by this unexpected opposition. 

*' ' Follow me, my lads,' he called to his men ; « never let it be 
said that we turned our backs before these canting round-heads.' 

" With that, as if inspired by the spirit of his ancestors, he 
shouted, « Bothwell ! Bothwell !' and throwing himself into the 
morass, he strnggled throug it at the head of his party, and attack- 
ed that of Burley with such fury, that he drove them back above 
a pistol-shot, killing three men with his own hand. Burley, per- 
ceiving the consequences of a defeat on his point, and that his 
men, though more numerous, were unequal to the regulars in using 
their arms and managing their horses, threw himself across Both- 
well's way, and attacked him hand to hand. Each of the com- 
batants was considered as the champion of his respective party, 
and a result ensued more usual in romance than in real story. 
Their followers, on either side, instantly paused, and looked on 
asi the fate of the day were to be decided by the event of the 
combat between these two redoubted swordsmen. The comba- 
tants themselves seemed of the same opinion ; for, after two or 
three eager cuts and pushes had been exchanged, they paused, as 
if by joint consent, to recover the breath which preceding exer- 
tions had exhausted, and to prepare for a duel in which each 
seemed conscious he had met his match. 

" ' You are the murdering villian, Burley,' said Bothwell, grip- 
ing his sword firmly, and setting his teeth close—' you escaped 
me once, but'— (he swore an oath too tremendous to be written 
down) < thy head is worth its weight of silver, and it shall go home 
at my saddle-bow, or my saddle shall go home empty for me.' 

" ' Yes,' replied BurJey, with stern and gloomy deliberation, 
* I am that John Balfour who promised to lay thy head where 
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thou should'st never lift again ; and God so do to me, and more 
also, if I do not redeem my word.' 

" ' Then a bed of heather, or a thousand marks !' said Bothwell, 
striking at Burley with his full force. 

" ' The sword of the Lord and of Gideon !' answered Balfour, 
as he parried and returned the blow. 

" There have seldom met two combatants more equally match- 
ed in strength of body, skill in the management of their weapons 
and horses, determined courage, aud unrelenting hostility. After 
exchanging many desperate Blows, each receiving and inflicting 
several wounds, though of no great consequence, they grappled 
together as if with the desperate impatience of mortal hate, and 
Bothwell, seizing his enemy by the shoulder-belt, while the grasp 
of Balfour was upon bis own collar, they came headlong to the 

f round. The companions of Burley hastened to his assistance, 
ut were repelled by the dragoons, and the battle became again 
feneral. But nothing could withdraw the attention of the com- 
atants from each other, or induce them to unclose the deadly 
clasp, in which they rolled together on the ground, tearing, strug- 
gling, and foaming, with the inveteracy of thorough-bred bull- 
dogs. 

♦' Several horses passed over them in the mele6 without their 
quitting hold of each other, until the sword-arm of Bothwell was 
broken by the kick of a charger. He then relinquished his grasp 
with a deep and suppressed groan, and both combatants started to 
their feet. Bothwell's right hand dropped helpless by his side, 
but his left griped to the place where his dagger hung 5 it had es- 
caped from the sheath in the struggle,— -and, with a look of min- 
gled rage and despair, he stood totally defenceless, as Balfour, 
with a Faugh of savage joy, flourished his sword aloft, and then 
passed it through his adversary's body. Bothwell received the 
thrust without falling — it had only grazed on his ribs. He at- 
tempted no farther defence, but looking at Burley with a grin of 
deadly hatred, exclaimed, — ' Base peasant churl, thou hast spilt 
the blfipd of a line of kings !' 

" 'Die, wretch ! — die,' said Balfour, redoubling the thrust with 
better aim; and, setting his foot on Bothwell's body as he fell, he 
a third time transfixed him with his sword.—' Die, blood-thirsty 
dog ! die, as thou hast lived ! — die, like the beasts that perish— 
hoping nothing— believing nothing.' 

" 'And fearing nothing!' said Bothwell, collecting the last 
effort of respiration to utter these desperate words, and expiring 
as soon as they were spoken." 

The result of the battle sets the prisoners at large, and 
gives Morton opportunity of repaying his debt to Lord Evan- 
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dale. The certainty that a civil struggle cannot now be 
avoided, the memory of his private wrongs, and the hope of 
being able to do something towards relieving the burden of 
publick distress determine him to hesitate no longer between 
honour and loyalty, and to join the party of the insurgents. 
By the influence of Burley, who has his own purposes to an- 
swer by the choice, he is appointed one of their commanders. 
Three preachers, Burley, and the laird of Lancaile, com- 
pose the rest of the military delegation. The council decide 
to rest a day to refresh their troops, and then attack the for- 
tress of Tillietudlem, which Major Bellenden, with the aid of 
Lord Evandale and a small detachment of the guards, had 
been preparing meanwhile to hold out against them. Tillie- 
tudlem is assaulted, but without success. Burley and Mor- 
ton fail in front, and a diversion attempted under the auspices 
of Cuddie in the rear is foiled more bloodlessly by the intre- 
pidity of the versatile Jenny. In this conjuncture the Cove- 
nanters resolve to attempt it by blockade j and Morton, much 
to his chagrin, is detached with the body of the army to drive 
Claverhouse and Lord Ross out of Glasgow, while Burley, 
with five hundred men, sits down before the tower. The 
first attack on Glasgow is repulsed ; but rather than hazard 
the event of a second, the cavaliers evacuate the city, and, 
after an absence of nearly a month, Morton has time to re- 
turn to the camp before Tillietudlem. He arrives most op- 
portunely. During his absence, Burley had made prisoner 
of Lord Evandale in a sally, and the following morning his 
life was to be the forfeit, if the garrison did not surrender, 
Morton, with his companion, the Rev. Mr. Poundtext, con- 
stitute a majority of the military council ; and he takes ad- 
vantage of the authority, thus acquired, to liberate his friend, 
— whom he dismisses with proposals for a pacification to the 
duke of Monmouth, — and to persuade the gallant Major, who 
still held out in despite of mutiny and famine, to capitulate 
on honourable terms. 

From the liberation of his friends of Tillietudlem, Morton 
returns to his camp at Hamilton upon the Clyde ;* and is 
followed thither by Burley with a strong party of Camero- 
nians. Here they soon learn that the duke of Monmouth is 

* The scene of the fine ballad of Scott, beginning, 

' When princely Hamilton's abode 
' Ennobled Cadyow's gothick tow'rs.* 
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on his march to attack them in their position, and Morton is 
appointed to the dangerous duty of ascertaining on what 
terms they may be admitted to treat. He is denounced in 
his absence as a 'prelatist, an anti-covenanter, and a nullifi- 
dian ;' and he returns from a fruitless mission to find the in- 
fatuated bigots instead of preparing to perform the worldly 
offices of vindicating their liberties, or selling them dear, 
engaged with all their might in searching out the causes of 
wrath and defection. Their fate could not be doubtful. 
With only three hundred followers, Burley and Morton de- 
fended the long pass of Bothwell bridge with desperate val- 
our, till their ammunition failing, it was left open to the as- 
sailants, and the panick-struck covenanters fell an unresist- 
ing prey. 

So terminated the decisive battle of Bothwell bridge, 
which for a time emboldened the insolence of ecclesiastical 
ambition, and drew the halter more closely than ever round the 
neck of Presbyterian Scotland. — Morton and his attendant, 
pursuing their retreat from the fatal field, fall in with a party 
of zealots, by whom his sudden appearance is regarded as no 
less than a divine intimation that he is to be made ' an offering 
to atone for the sins of the congregation.' He is directed to 
expect his fate as soon as the hour which terminates the Sabbath 
shall have transpired. Only a few moments of horrible sus- 
pense now remain to him, and the maniack Mucklewrath has 
risen to anticipate their passage, when Claverhouse suddenly 
surrounds the house with a troop. He had. been interested 
in Morton's favour by Lord Evandale, and warned of his 
danger by the faithful Cuddie, who in consideration of his 
orthodox descent from « that precious woman Mause Head- 
rigg,' had been excused from sharing the fate of his Erastian 
master. A fray ensues, in which the troopers are of course 
victorious, and Morton, dizzy with such strange reverses, 
is rescued in his utmost peril. The interview between him 
and Claverhouse is interrupted by a singular occurrence. 
We shall quote the passage, because it illustrates a remark 
which we have been forced to make. 

"'You would hardly believe,' said Claverhouse in reply, 
' that, in the beginning of my military career, I had as much aver- 
sion to seeing blood spilt as. ever man felt, it seemed to me to be 
wrung from my own heart; and yet, if you trust one of those 
whig fellows, he will tell you I drink a warm cup of it every morn- 
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ing before I breakfast But, in truth, Mr. Morton, why should 
we care so much for death, light around us whenever it may ? 
Men die daily — not a bell tolls the hour, but it is the death-note 
of some one or other, and why hesitate to shorten the span of 
others, or take over-anxio«9 care to prolong our own ? . It is all a 
lottery— when the hour of midnight came you were to die— it has 
struck — you are alive and safe, and the lot has fallen on these fel- 
lows who wereto murder you. — It is not the expiring pang that is 
worth thinking of in an event that must happen one day, and may 
befal us on any given moment — it is the memory which the sol- 
dier leaves behind him, like the long train of light that follows the 
sunken sun — that is all which is worth. caring for, which distin- 
guishes the death of the brave or the ignoble. When I think of 
death, Mr. Morton, as a thing worth thinking of, it is in the hope 
of pressing one day some well-fought and hard -won field of battle, 
and dying with the shout of victory in my ear — that would be 
worthdying for, and more, it would be worth having lived for !' 

" At the moment when Grahame delivered these sentiments, his 
eye glancing with the martial enthusiasm which formed such a 
prominent feature in his character, a gory figure, which seemed 
to rise out of the floor of the apartment, stood upright before him, 
and presented the wild person and hideous features of the maniack, 
so often mentioned. His face, where it was not covered with 
blood streaks, was ghastly pale, for the hand of death was on 
him. He bent upon Claverhouse eyes, in which the grey light of 
insanity still twinkled, though just about to flit forever, .and 
exclaimed with his usual wildness of ejaculation, ' Wilt thou 
trust in thy bow and in thy spear, in thy steed and in thy ban- 
ner ? And shall not God visit thee for innocent blood ? — Wilt 
thou glory in thy wisdom, and in thy courage, and in thy might ? 
And shall not the Lord judge thee r — Behold the princes, for 
whom thou hast sold thy soul to the destroyer, shall be removed 
from their place, and banished to other lands, and their names 
shall be a desolation, and an astonishment, and a hissing, and a 
curse. And thou, who hast partaken of the wine-cup of fury, 
and hast been drunken and mad because thereof, the wish of thy 
heart shall be granted to thy loss, and the hope of thine own pride 
shall destroy thee. I summon thee, John Grahame, to appear be- 
fore the tribunal of God, to answer for this innocent blood, and 
the seas besides which thou hast shed.' 

" He drew his right hand across his bleeding face, and held it 
up to Heaven as he uttered these words, which he spoke very 
loud, and then added more faintly, ' How long, O Lord, holy and 
thue, dost thou not judge and avenge the Wood of thy saints ?' 

" As he uttered the last word, he fell backwards without an at- 
tempt to save himself, and wa6 a dead man we his head touched 
the floor." 
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Our readers will recollect that Dundee, emphatically call- 
ed the last of the Scots,* actually lost his life, — and with it 
King James' hopes of remounting the throne of his fathers, — 
in winning the battle of Killiecrankie against Mackay, the 
general of the prince of Orange. — Morton accompanies 
Claverhouse to Edinburgh, is examined before the privy 
council, and released through the influence of that officer and 
Lord Evaudale, on condition of leaving Scotland. 

Something like ten years rolls, — or, as the author will have 
it, gallops, — over the heads of the subjects and the readers of 
the story, when a tall handsome stranger, in the uniform of a 
Major General rides down a winding descent on the southern 
bank of the Clyde, and stops at a cottage, which proves to be the 
homestead of Mr. and Mrs. Cuthbert Headrigg, our old friends 
Cuddie and Mrs. Dennison, whose loves and adventures furnish 
the under-plot of the work. He inquires for the family of Til- 
lietudlem, and is told that they had lost their estates by means 
of the instrument by which they held them, having fallen in- 
to the hands of Burley at the capture of the tower, and that 
they are now absent for a short time from a farm-house in 
the neighbourhood at which they usually reside, the proper- 
ty of Lord Evandale, to whom Edith had been betrothed. 
In this house, which is committed to the superintendance of 
the trusty Mrs. Headrigg, he takes up his quarters for the 
night. The next morning he undesignedly overhears a con- 
versation between Lord Evandale and Miss Bellenden, who, 
at the request of the former, had met there at an early hour, 
in which he urges and she dissuades their immediate union. 
An unwilling consent is at last obtained, and while Lord 
Evandale retires to summon the aid of the church, Morton, — 
as our readers already perceive the stranger to be, — leaves 
his retreat, and unable to refuse himself a last sight of her 
4 so loved, now lost to him forever,' looks in at a window of 
the room. She raises her eyes at the moment, and instantly 
sinks into a swoon. 

" Edith was no sooner somewhat restored to herself than she 
begged, in a feeble voice, to be left alone with Lord Evandale. 
All retreated, Jenny with her usual air of officious simplicity, La- 
dy Emily and the chaplain with that of awakened curiosity. No 

* His character seems to be the Shibboleth of Scotch parties. • The in. 
famous' is the most respectful epithet he is indebted for to the Encyclope- 
dists. 
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sooner had they left the apartment, than Edith beckoned Lord 
Evandale to sit beside her on the couch ; her next motion was to 
take his 'hand, in spite of his surprised resistance, to her lips ; 
her last was to sink from her seat and clasp his knees. 

« < Forgive me, my Lord !' she exclaimed — " Forgive me ! — I 
must deal most untruly by you, and break a solemn engagement. 
You have my friendship, my highest regard, my most sincere 

fratitude — You have more ; you nave my word and my faith — • 
>ut, O, forgive me, for the fault is not mine—you have not my 
love, and I cannot marry you without a sin !' 

" ' You dream, my dearest Edith !' said Evandale, perplexed 
in the utmost degree — ' you let your imagination beguile you ; 
this is but some delusion of an over-sensitive mind ; the person 
whom you preferred tome has been long in a better world, where 
your unavailing regret cannot follow him, or if it could, would 
only diminish his happiness.' 

" ' You are mistaken, Lord Evandale,' said Edith solemnly. 
' I am not a sleep-walker or a mad woman. No — I could not 
have believed from any one what I have seen. But having seen 
him, I must believe mine own eyes.' 

•"Seenjwmf — seen whom?' asked Lord Evandale, in great 
anxiety. 

" ' Henry Morton,' replied Edith, uttering these two words as 
if they were her last, and very nearly fainting when she had done 
so. 

u ' Miss Bellenden,' said Lord Evandale, « you treat me like a 
fool or a child ; if you repent your engagement to me,' he con- 
tinued, indignantly, ' I am not a man to enforce it against your in- 
clination ; but deal with me as a man, and forbear this trifling.' 

"He was about to go on, when he perceived, from her quivering 
eye and pallid cheek, that nothing less than imposture was intend- 
ed, and that by whatever means her imagination had been so im- 
pressed, it was really disturbed by unaffected awe and terrour. 
He changed hjs tone, and exerted all his eloquence in endeavour- 
ing to sooth and extract from her the secret cause of sucli terrour. 

" ' I saw him !' she repeated — < I saw Henry Morton stand 
at that window, and look into the apartment at the moment I was 
on the point of abjuring him forever. His face was darker, thin- 
ner, and paler than it was wont to be ; his dress was a horse- 
man's cloak, and hat looped down over his face ; his expression 
was like that he wore on that dreadful morning when he was ex- 
amined by Claverhouse at Tillietudlem. Ask your sister, ask La- 
dy Emily, if she did not see him as well as I. — 1 know what has 
called him up — he came to upbraid me, that, while my heart was 
with- him in the deep and dead sea, I was about to give my hand 
to another. My Lord, it is ended between you and me— be the 
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consequences what they will, she cannot marry whose union dis- 
turbs the repose of the dead.' 

In the meantime, Morton rushes from the house, and swims 
his horse over the Clyde, below Bothwell bridge. Not hav- 
ing been seen to cross it, nor on any of the roads, Lord Evan- 
dale finds it impossible to trace him. Mrs. Headrigg, who 
had recognised him, had her own deep-sighted reasons for 
keeping her knowledge to herself. She was one of those pat- 
terns of conjugal discretion, who make their own will the 
guide of their husbands', and poor Cuddie was obliged to 
conquer his feelings, and hold his tongue. None else in the 
neighbourhood knew that Morton was in being. He was 
supposed to have been wrecked on his passage to Holland, and 
the secret of his apparition in the garden remained an im- 
penetrable mystery. 

Morton, intent only on securing the happiness of his friends, 
now that it is all over with his own, determines to search out 
the retreat of Burley, and wring from him the means by 
which he has exercised so fatal an influence over the house 
of Tillietudlem. He finds him in a most picturesque and lonely 
retreat. The description which we should give, but that our 
limits are fast contracting, is admirable. Some parts of it, 
however, put us in mind of the cavern in Guy Mannering. 

Burley attempts in vain to persuade Morton to renew his 
claim to the hand of Edith, by promising in the event of his 
success, and on condition of his joining Claverhouse and him- 
self against the government, to put him in possession of what 
otherwise he destined for Basil Olifant, one of the malcon- 
tent leaders, and next heir of Tillietudlem. He then destroys 
the instrument by which it had been conveyed to Lady Mar- 
garet, and Morton narrowly escapes his fury by leaping over 
the dreadful chasm, which separates his hiding place from 
the opposite bank. Returning to the cottage, where he had 
found his guide, he overhears a party of troopers talking 
over a plot, which had been formed between Burley, Olifant, 
and themselves, to arrest or assassinate Lord Evandale, who 
was maturing designs against the state, and was soon to join 
Claverhouse in the western highlands. He dispatches a mes- 
senger to Fairy Knowe, — whose stupidity however defeats 
the design, — to give him notice of his danger, and hastens 
himself to Edinburgh to lead a party of horse to his rescue. 
He does not arrive till after Lord Evandale has been as- 
saulted' and mortally wounded. The conclusion must be giv- 
en in the author's own words. 
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" A hasty call to surrender, in the name of God and King Wil- 
liam, was obeyed by all except Burley, who turned his horse and 
attempted to escape. Several soldiers pursued him by command 
of their officer, but being well mounted, only the two headmost 
seemed likely to gain on him. He turned deliberately twice, and 
discharging first one of his pistols, and then the other, rid himself 
of the one pursuer by mortally wounding him, and of the other by 
shooting his horse, and then continued his flight to Bothwell 
Bridge, where, for his misfortune, he found the gates shut and 
guarded. Turning from thence, he made for a place where the 
river seemed passable, and plunged into the stream, the bullets 
from the pistols and carabines ot his pursuers whizzing around 
him. Two balls took place when he was past the middle of the 
stream, and he felt himself dangerously wounded. He reined his 
horse round in the midst of the river, and returned towards the 
bank he had left, waiving his hand, as if with the purpose of inti- 
mating that he surrendered. The troopers ceased firing at him 
accordingly, and awaited his return, two of them riding a little 
way into the river to seize and disarm him. But it presently 
appeared that his purpose was revenge, not safety. As he ap- 
proached the two soldiers, he collected his remaining strength, 
and discharged a blow on the head of one, which tumbled Him 
from his horse. The other dragoon, a strong, muscular man, had 
in the meanwhile laid hands on him. Burley, in requital, grasped 
his throat, as a dying tyger seizes his prey, and both losing the 
saddle in the struggle, came headlong into the river, and were 
swept down the stream. Their course might be traced by the 
blood which bubbled up to the surface. They were twice seen 
to rise, the Dutchman striving to swim, and Burley clinging to 
him in a manner that showed his desire that both should perish. 
Their corpses were taken out about a quarter of a mile down the 
river. As Balfour's grasp could not have been unclenched with, 
out cutting off his hands,- both were thrown into a hasty grave, 
still marked by a rude stone, and a ruder epitaph. 

" While the soul of this stern enthusiast flitted to its account, 
that of the brave and generous Lord Evandale was also released. 
Morton had flung himself from his horse upon perceiving his situ- 
ation, to render his dying friend all the aid in his power. He knew 
him, for he pressed his hand, and, being unable to speak, intimat- 
ed by signs his wish to be conveyed to the house. This was 
done with all the care possible, and he was soon surrounded by 
his lamenting friends. But the clamorous grief of Lady Emiiy 
was far exceeded in intensity by the silent agony of Edith. Un- 
conscious even of the presence of Morton, she hung over the dy- 
ing man ; nor was she aware that fate, who was removing one 
faithful lover, had restored another as if from the grave, until 
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Lord Evahdale, taking their hands in his, pressed them both ef- 
fectionately, united them together, raised his face, as if to pray 
for a blessing on them, and sunk back and expired in the next 
moment." 

We have given thus prolix a summary of this narrative, 
because, with whatever loss of credit to ourselves, we wished 
to lead our readers to observe, how much of its attraction it 
owes to the manner of the writer. It will be seen that the 
incidents are few ; but they are selected with a tact, which ia 
a writer of fictitious history is a quality second only to in- 
vention, combined with considerable art, and narrated with 
an eloquence sustained in every part, and never suffering the 
interest of the reader to subside. The charm thus thrown 
over the whole, it would be impossible to describe ; but it is 
needless, it is better felt. The connexion of the incidents 
with historical events* gives an air of reality, which adds 
greatly to the interest. The moral is obvious and unex- 
ceptionable. We do not perceive that any partiality is evinc- 
ed to either of the conflicting parties, which divide the ac- 
tors. We should be at a loss to decide, whether the author 
is whig or tory ; churchman or dissenter. 

If there are no detached passages so fine as the trial and 
execution of Fergus in Waverley, the fisher's funeral and the 
scene on the beach in the Antiquary, or some of those in which 
MegMerrilies appears in Guy Mannering, as a whole we think 
it not surpassed by either, and decidedly superiour to the last. 
There are certainly fewer incidents superfluous ; they are be- 
sides for the most part more probable, and their connexion 
is more intimately preserved. The perfect naturalness of 
all the traits of manners, is especially worthy of remark. 
From the obtrusive, though amiable self-complacency of Lady 
Margaret, describing < his most sacred majesty's disjune at 
Tillietudlem,' to the little peasant girl, setting down her pitch- 
er and parting her ' fair flaxen hair,' to answer the stranger 
with « what's your wull ?' all is painted to the life. Of the 
characters, that of Claverhouse, as far as we know, is new, 
and is sketched with a master's hand. Edith is a picture of 
consummate female loveliness ; modest, affectionate, ingenur 

* Historical truth is closely observed. Instances are the circumstan- 
ces of Archbishop Sharpe's murder j the details of the battles of Loudon 
Hill, Glasgow, and Bothwell bridge ; and even the character and person 
of Lauderdale, Lord lieutenant. Laing's Hist. Scotland, Books 7, 8, 9,atul 10. 
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ous, disinterested, faithful, timid in action, but intrepid in 
endurance ;— not original, it is true j for happy is it, that 
any one, who has genius and feeling enough, may draw it 
from nature, and not have to search far for the model. Cud- 
die, Mrs. Dennison, Mause and Alison are all chef d'ceuvres 
in their way. Their individuality is strictly preserved, yet 
through it the elements of universal human nature may all 
along be discerned. Morton is all that in his capacity of 
hero he can be required to be, brave, generous, and con- 
stant. Burley is nobly drawn. It is a character which, 
though it has not seldom appeared, has not, that we know, 
been before introduced into a work of fiction ; a sample of 
that spirit of dark, unrelenting bigotry, which Knox left for 
his legacy to the persecuted presbyterians of Scotland, graft- 
ed on a mind overrun with violent passions ; justifying its fe- 
rocity with the plea of being directed by special inspiration ; 
and in the midst of that claim to ridicule or detestation, 
which such delusion is commonly understood to bring, still 
retaining by its grand severity something of * the archangel 
ruined.' 

As we have spoken of the moral aspect of these works, we 
will make an exception, though we fear we may seem pre- 
cise. We find some of the characters in the habit of making 
compromises between convenience and truth, such as even the 
moralist of Carlisle, accommodating as he has been thought to 
be, would scarcely bear them out in. We do not speak here 
of the provident Mrs. Dennison, who < followed her instinct 
as a lady's maid, and lied ;' nor of the faithful Cuddie, in 
whose honest mind regard for his safety and his master took 
precedence of less obvious duties ; nor of Balfour, ^whose 
scheme of morals involved higher principles than any here 
concerned ; but of no less personages than the hero of one 
tale, and the heroines of both. We do not care to give exam- 
ples. They are to be found by whoever may choose to look 
for them in vol. i. p. 57, ii. pp. 32, and 164, and iv. p. 123. 
There are others equally exceptionable, but we cannot now 
refer to them. 

On the whole, we have been charmed with these works. 
If we have many more such, we fear we shall have done 
with sober history, and take to fiction for improvement no 
less than pleasure. Yet perhaps we should not say we fear : 
for we are half inclined to think we should be gainers by the 
change. — We hear that they are again ascribed in Edin- 

Vol. V. No. 2. 37 * 
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burgh to Mr. Scott. Many of the same internal marks, 
which indicate their common origin, would lead us to believe 
them allied to the poems of that fine genius ; though from 
the different nature of the compositions, a comparison cannot 
be so fairly instituted, nor a result so convincing formed. Some 
of the characteristick excellencies of the novelist he holds in 
common with the poet. We may instance, in his power of 
describing natural scenery, and of narrating in an interest- 
ing manner a simple story. We should have no doubt, but 
that we think we have no warrant for believing Mr. Scott 
capable of touches of such deep subduing pathos, as are eve- 
ry where scattered through these works. The manner of 
describing battles, as they appear to a distant spectator, is 
common, and peculiar, to them. Morton and his fellow- 
prisoners overlooking the heath of Drumclog are but the 
counterpart of Clara and her guard surveying the field of 
Flodden. In some of their faults they resemble each other 
no less. The passion for unnecessary superhuman agency, 
in despite of the hoary rule which says i dignns sit vindice 
nodus' appears not more in the predictions of Guy Manner- 
ing, Meg Merrilies and Habakkuk Mucklewrath, than in 
those of Constance de Beverly in Marmion, the ' grey-hair- 
ed sire' and ' grisly priest' in the Lady of the Lake, and the 
Abbot of Iona in the Lord of the Isles. It is the bad fortune 
of both too that some intruder always gets the start of the 
legimate hero of the piece in the regard of the reader. De 
Wilton, Malcolm, perhaps Redmond, scarcely appear to a 
transient acquaintance to deserve their good fortune. Fer- 
gus almost monopolizes the interest in Waverley, and, poor 
judges as we are in such matters, had we been in the place 
of Edith, we are not quite sure but the day would have gone 
hard with Morton. 

If Mr. Scott be the author of these works — and we scarce- 
ly doubt it, — he possesses a genius as prolifick and versatile 
as any on record. It is only about ten years since he first 
introduced himself to the publick. In this time he has pub- 
lished, besides smaller works, valuable editions of two stand- 
ard authors, eight substantial volumes of poetry, of unequal 
but all of indisputable merit, and five of the best fictitious 
narrations of the age. And all this, while occupied in the du- 
ties of an active life, and in the midst of studies which have 
placed him,- — in one department of learning, especially, — a- 
mong the best scholars of his time. — If we do not err widely, he 
holds the tenure of his immorality most firmly by his novels. 



